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BY F. A. 8. 

GAOHE familiar saying, that His- 
AG tory is Philosophy teaching by 
example, was never better illus- 
trated than in the account of the 
origin and progress of public 
schools in New York city, 
given by Mr. Bourne in his recent vol- 
ume.* It is only as a teacher that his- 
tory has a value; and, in these days of 
controversy, when there is so much of 
peril to the public schools through the 
open and insidious attacks of their ene- 
mies, and perhaps not less through the 
mistaken zeal of their friends, we can- 
not venture to disregard the admonitions 
that come to us through the experience 
of others, if we hope to avoid the diffi- 

culties they have encountered. 

‘* Experience is a hard master” only 
to those who will be guided by none 
but their own: the kindest and mildest 
and surest of guides to whoever wisely 
learns from those who have gone before 
him. 

There is much to be learned from 
this history; and, prepared, as it has 
been, by a devoted friend of the public 
school system, fully competent to the 
task, and with all the materials ready 
to his hand, it is a volume which should 
be in the hands of every school officer 
and legislator. 

It is especially evident that the con- 
troversies which to-day agitate the pub- 
lic mind in relation to our school system, 
are no new thing, but have been inces- 
santly excited by those who are unwilling 
to see the work of education conducted 
by the State on a catholic and unsectarian 
basis. 

Up to 1805 there existed in the city 
of New York none but charity schools, 
all of which were denominational. How 
they were conducted we know very lit- 
tle, only that under such a system the 
secular education of the children was 
necessarily subordinate, and the schools 
" *History of the Public School Society of the 


City of New York. By Wm. Oland Bourne. 
New York: Wm. Wood & Co, 1 vol., 8vo, 





were a means for the enlargement of the 
Churches instead of the general enlight- 
enment of the people. The parochial 
system, however, such as it was, was 
recognized as a proper one, and outside 
efforts were not in opposition to it, 
but supplementary. Thus attention had 
been devoted to the education of negro 
children, of whom there were a large 
number in the city, and a special charity 
But 


these efforts did not begin to cover the 


school had been opened for girls. 


ground left vacant by the denominational 
schools, and a large class of children, 
whose parents belonged to no church, 
roved the streets as untaught as Be- 
douins. 

In 1805, however, some benevolent 
gentleman organized a ‘Society for 
establishing a Free New 
York,” the avowed object being not to 


School in 


interfere with any existing schools, but 
to supply the fearful deficiency we have 
mentioned. No one at that time dreamed 
of any opposition to sectarian schools. 
The idea that the State is bound to edu- 
cate her children is a growth of the 
present century. 

Although the tenets of no denomina- 
tion were to be taught in the free school, 
religious education was not to be neg- 
lected. The Scriptures were to be read, 
and the truths of religion and morality, as 
contained in them, required to be taught. 
The first school was opened in May, 
1806, the Lancasterian, or Monitorial, 
Funds derived 
from subscriptions, appropriations by the 


system being adopted. 


city council, and from the proceeds of 
certain public lands set apart for the 
purpose, enabled the Society to carry on 
In 1809 they 
erected a building for five hundred pu- 
In 1817 
7,541 pupils had been taught, and 1,169 
were then in the schools, which were 
In 1821 the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance was 2,589, 


and enlarge their work. 


pils, at an expense of $13,000. 


open to both sexes. 


not one of whose parents was able to pay 
tuition. 

The high character of the gentlemen 
composing the Society had led to their 
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having a considerable annual public 
fund committed to their charge, not all 
of which was expended in their own 
schools. Others following their exam- 
ple, and establishing schools for a simi- 
lar object, came in for a distributive 
share of the fund in proportion to the 
pupils in attendance, all of which, how- 
ever, was especially set apart for the 
payment of teachers. Among these 
were the Orphan Asylum Society, the 
Economical School Society, and some 
incorporated religious bodies who sup- 
ported charity schools, all of whom were 
authorized, under the law of 1813, to 
receive a portion of the money. Hence 
arose the first serious difficulty in the 
history of the Society, indicating that it 
is not from Catholics alone that opposi- 
tion comes any more than from Protest- 
ants alone, but that blind, unscrupulous 
sectarianism, from whatever source, is 
the enemy to be avoided. 

Among the most energetic societies in 
the establishment of charity schools, 
next to the Public School Society itself, 
was the Bethel Baptist church, which, 
in 1821, was under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Jonathan Chase. He was faithful 
and untiring in everything that went to 
build up his church. For such men it 
is sometimes not hard to confound dif- 
ferent fields of usefulness, or to convince 
themselves that a righteous end justifies 
the employment of at least questionable 
means. Mr. Chase’s plan was simple. 
Legislatures then, as now, sometimes 
passed laws without careful perusal, and 
all the Bethel Baptist Church wanted 
was permission to employ its surplus 
funds in the erection of school buildings. 
The bill passed. Several new schools 
were opened and filled up; at least the 
registers were filled. Appropriations 
were thus drawn for 1,600 pupils, while 
less than goo were actually in attend- 
ance. Teachers’ made 
larger on condition that they should 
make donations to the church accord- 
ingly ; and thus from $2,500 to $3,000 
of school money was secured for build- 
ing purposes. The building turned out, 
when erected, to be a church, having 
miserable school accommodations in the 
basement. 


salaries were 


It is hardly to be expected .that good 
could come from any such pious fraud, 
but indirectly great permanent advan- 
tage resulted. Mr. Chase’s schemes 


were ventilated amid great popular ex- 





citement. The subject got into the Leg- 
islature, and was discussed for two years 
there and in the city council, to which 
the Legislature referred it, and by which 
an ordinance was passed April 28, 1825, 
designating the schools to which appro- 
priations might be made, and excluding 
all those maintained by religious soci- 
eties. 

Thus, through the misguided zeal of 
sectarians, was the first step taken to- 
wards the establishment of a system of 
public education on the broad basis of 
enlightened Christian opinion, and under 
the control of the State. 

In 1831 the trustees of the Roman 
Catholic orphan asylum and of the 
Methodist charity school made applica- 
tions to the common council for a share 
of the public fund, on the ground of 
The Pub- 
The 


applications were referred to separate 


educating destitute children. 
lic School Society remonstrated. 


committees, one of which reported ad- 
versely and the other favorably, but the 
common council refused both requests 
by a decided majority. 

The movement made by Bishop Du- 
bois, of the Catholic church, in 1834, to 
secure the establishment of schools under 
his direction, and supported by public 
funds, though apparently made in a phi- 
lanthropic spirit, and with no unworthy 
motive, was not favored by the cautious 
council, but in consequence of the Bish- 
op’s intimation that some text-books 
used in the schools gave offence to Cath- 
olics, a resolution was subsequently 
passed ordering all offensive passages to 
be erased. 

In 1840, however, the most serious 
assault made 


was upon the public 


schools. This and the controversy to 
which it gave rise occupy half of Mr. 
Bourne’s book, and must be_ briefly 
passed over. 

Governor Seward, in his annual mes- 
sage for that year, recommended the 
establishment of schools **in which the 
children of foreigners might be instruct- 
ed by teachers speaking the same lan- 
guage and professing the same faith.” 
the trustees of the 
Catholic schools applied to the com- 


At the same time 


mon council for a portion of the school 
moneys. The Public School Society, as 
before, remonstrated, and the Commis- 
sioners of Public School Money passed 
resolutions strongly opposed to any ap- 
propriation ‘‘to establishments controlled 





by any individual sect.” On July 4th 
the Freeman’s Fournal was issued, its 
principal object being to press the claims 
of the Catholic schools. Public meet- 
ings were held through the summer and 
fall, in which the most eminent Catholic 
clergy and laity took part, and a com- 
mittee, of which Bishop Hughes was 
chairman, presented a memorial to the 
board of aldermen, in which their griev- 
ances were fully set forth, among these 
being the religious teaching of the 
schools, the reading of the Protestant 
version of Scriptures, and the passages 
in text-books prejudicial to the Catholic 
name and character, and asked that 
eight of these schools, designated by 
name, might receive a share of the pub- 
lic money. 

It was resolved to let the petitioners 
be heard before the full board of alder- 
men, and that the privilege of discussion 
should be given to all parties interested. 

On Thursday, October 29, the discus- 
sion was opened in the City Hall by 
Bishop Hughes. He was followed by 
Theo. Sedgwick and Hon. Hiram Ketch- 
um, who represented the Public School 
Society, and by several distinguished 
clergymen of the different Protestant 
churches. Full reports of the speeches 
are preserved, and form a most enter- 
taining chapter to all who are interested 
in this controversy. They were acute 
disputants on both sides, and some who 
participated were roughly handled by 
the Catholic prelate. 

An election was to occur in November 
for Senate and House of .Assembly, and 
the Catholics determined upon an inde- 
pendent organization and a school ticket, 
which was adopted at a public meeting 
in Carroll Hall, October 26th. It was 
made up from the names of candidates 
already in the field from whom favora- 
ble action was expected, with the addi- 
All were 
elected except the two Senators and the 


tion of three new names, 


three independent candidates, who re- 
ceived an average of 2,280 votes, while 
the successful candidates received from 
16,000 to 18,000. Thus, while this de- 
monstration of a religious body at the 
polls was regarded as highly offensive 
and dangerous, nevertheless its weak- 
ness except under the support of a polit: 
ical party outside of it was publicly 
manifested. The controversy was, how- 
ever, ended in the city only to be trans 
ferred to the halls of the capitol at Al 
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bany. After much debate, on the 9th 
of April, 1842, an act was passed and 
approved extending to the city the pro- 
visions of the existing public school law 
of the State. A board of education 
was instituted, and certain schools under 
the control of Roman Catholic and other 
benevolent agencies recognized as enti- 
tled to share in the funds; but it was 
expressly stipulated that ‘no religious 
sectarian doctrine or tenet” should be 
taught in them or in any school to which 
public money was appropriated. 

Here practically ends the history of 
the Society. Two systems were now in 
the field, and rivalry must ensue. It was 
resolved by the Legislature that no new 
schools should be established by the 
Society. The new organization was 
more modern, more vigorous, and better 
adapted to the public wants, and in 1852 
steps were taken towards a union of the 
two bodies. This was finally effected in 
the following year by the passage of an 
act authorizing the Society to transfer 
its property to the city, to be held as other 
school property. The real estate and 
personal property transferred amounted, 
over all liabilities, to $454,000. 

In the annual report of the Commis- 
sioners of School Moneys in the year 
1841 occurs the following passage : 

In adopting a system of general education 
at the public expense, the object of the State 
was to give its youth such an education as 
would fit them to discharge the civil obliga- 
tions of this life, leaving it to their natural 
and ecclesiastical guardians to prepare them, 
through a parental and spiritual ministry, to 
render their account in another world. 

There ought to be, and there must be, 
some common platform on which all the 
children may obtain their secular education 
who are destined to act as citizens of the 
same republic. ‘To that general training all 
the children are entitled, but it is the public 
who are to determine on its :particulars and 
conditions, and not the parents who may 
claim it for theiroffspring. That a fund has 
been raised by taxation of all for general 
education creates no right in the tax-paying 
sectarian to demand that any portion of it be 
appropriated to the spread of his particular 
creed. The tax has been imposed on him as 
a citizen, not as a member of a church. Its 
object was to provide fora civil purpose ex- 
clusively, not to prepare the way to any 
designated — of worship. The erection 
of a church school announces a sectarian 
object. It has its exclusive rules of system 
and government; is superintended by trus- 
tees and teachers of a particular faith. Reli- 
gious conformity is indispensable to a partici- 
pation in its direction. ‘It is a part of the 
church establishment, and the sectarian of 
another denomination justly feels that his 
privileges are equally violated, whether he be 
taxed for the support of its religious teacher 
at the school desk or in the pulpit. 


This is as true to-day in the whole 
country as it was thirty years ago in New 
York. To draw further moral from the 


Music as an Educational and Refining 
Medium. 


BY HENRY ROBYN. 





T cannot be denied that music, by 
a judicious practice, is one of the 
most powerful means for the pro- 
motion of a higher, better educa- 
tion, and a noble culture of mind 
or classical learning. 

An art whose influence upon soul, 
mind, and body is so powerful, yea, 
which is the very language of the heart— 
aside from the first object of art, viz., 
culture of mankind—must be by neces- 
sity also of a great importance, and 
considerable influence in a pedagogic 
view. 

The ancient authors already admitted 
it. Plato says, with regard to music: 
‘¢ Harmony, which has kindred motions 
with the paths of our soul, seems to 
have been received from the Muses, not 
only for the wild pleasures, as some 
might believe, but in order to harmonize 
the discordant conditions of our soul. 
Thus, rythm is assisting us to regulate 
the wild and charmless inner condition 
of ourselves.” And at some other 
place, he says : ‘* This is the origin of 
music for the education of man; it shall 
refine his soul, being the second princi- 
pal part of education. As such, it 
affects all parts of the inner man; not 
only the faculty of soul respecting art, 
but also science, in order to create a 
love for the good and beautiful.” 

Similar passages are found in many 
of hisworks. He says: ‘‘ Music should 
be an obligatory study and educational 
object for at least three years, under the 
direction of a separate superintendent, 
and inasmuch as it also imitates human 
characters, great care should be taken 
in all cases to have our youth to imitate 
only the best of such teachers.” 

This was the general belief from 
antiquity until the present time; and 
the principle of modern times is, that 
the study of music, either vocal or 
instrumental, is essential to a perfect 
education of a civilized people. This 
is the reason why all princes of former 
years had their own orchestres. The 
bishops, in order to add members to 
their congregations, to invite them to 
their churches, established at their 
cathedrals schools of music (conserva- 
tories), with the purpose to make church 
music more perfect and the service more 





history is needless, 


pleasing (acceptable). Choirs were 


formed in the Protestant churches; and 
even during the times of the French 
Conduits, when riding, dancing and 
fencing were the favorite arts, the 
children of the rich were instructed in 
music as far as they considered it neces- 
sary for their station in life and for a 
gallant people. 

After the French Revolution, when 
the people entertained more humane 
ideas of education, music received a 
more exalted position among the differ- 
ent branches of education. In the 
‘ Philanthropin” in Dessan, in the 
Public School in Rekan, and in the 
Normal School in Hanover, music was 
for the first time introduced as a branch 
of education. The complete success of 
the above-named institutions induced 
others to follow their example, and 
during the last fifty years the idea has 
become quite universal, that music, 
being an inarticulate language of the 
feelings, is a material aid for developing 
the soul and mind. 

We should at last come to the con- 
viction, that to preserve and improve 
the beauty of the body to the exclusion 
of the God-like, in man, or vice versa. 
or parts of those principal components 
of man, is unsatisfactory ; we should be 
convinced that not only industry in the 
common spheres of life, practical 
reason, common sense, not only Philol- 
ogy or any other science or branches of 
knowledge ennoble man, but also a taste 
for art; that not only material, bodily 
work keeps up strength and activity, 
but also the beauty of poetry, of forms, 
colors, sounds, and not only sensual 
amusement, but activity of the mind, 
and communication of sentiments and 
of feelings, a union of sympathetic emo- 
tions; not only morality, piety, and 
religion make man happy, but also 
noble (sensual) enjoyment of the mun- 
dane life of art, fancy and the noble 
pleasures. 

The ideal of man (humanity) as his 
deification—the real cestiny of life— 
is approached by a variety of develop- 
ments of the bodily and spiritual power, 
and not by narrow mindedness. 

We find, therefore, that all genuine 
educators of all times consider music 
as one of the principal mediums for a 
manifold culture of youth, according to 
the true principle, that the tender soul 
is easily and harmoniously awakened 





for the conception of rythm, the organ 
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of hearing for the measuring of spaces, 
depth, height, and length of time. 

The study of music tends also to show 
results of a practical character, by 
which it recommends its followers to 
society. 

Singing, er se, makes the throat 
more smooth and flexible, increases the 
volume and metallic ring of the voice in 
speaking in declamation ; it strengthens 
the lungs, expands the chest, regulates 
and clears breathing. 

Persons educated in music find easier 
access to societies and families, and if 
only good music is practiced, the ani- 
mal nature in men will be ennobled, 
the mind be animated to subdue the 
passions, the pleasures of life are mul- 
tiplied, and many an enjoyment gained 
without great expenditure. 

“Music is the best letter of introduction 
in foreign countries. No art, no science, 
binds hearts more than music — its 
language is spoken from pole to pole. 
It is principally a source of recreation 
after labor performed, a divine occupa- 
tion during leisure hours; its manifold 
charms are subservient to the soul in 
many respects. Such powerful stimu- 
lants may have a bad as well as a good 
influence, and, though this is seldom 
the case with music, yet it cannot be 
denied that it may demoralize as well 
as elevate. 

Music is abused as an object of juven- 
ile instruction and education in more 
than one way. First, when used only 
as a plaything, without serious inten- 
tions; then, in order to astonish by 
technicalities, without regard to the idea 
to be expressed by increasing the diffi- 
culties in execution, making it a school 
of vanity ; and lastly, by depriving it of 
the accomaniment of words, changing it 
to a play of relaxing allurement. When 
practised in its free form, this won- 
derous art must, through the superabun- 
dance of ideas, which it brings before 
the soul, by necessity produce a kind of 
melancholy, which, when often enjoyed, 
will enervate the spirit. Such uncer- 
tain enjoyments should, therefore, not 
often be placed before the unsteady, 
unfixed sense and mind of youth. Con- 
sequently no music is really good for 
them, except that which is combining 
moble words encased in noble sounds, 
‘which. elevates. dignified thoughts to 
ethereal soaring. But all these appre- 
hensions are less founded in music itself 





than in musical instruction, which, 
especially in this country, is so often 
made the means of support, and rests 
not always in reliable hands. Music 
studied and taught earnestly and system- 
atically, can never become a demoral- 
izing play—an object of show; but it 
will always retain its value as one of 
the most powerful mediums of noble 
culture and refined education. 

There is indeed a great difference 
between former and present music. 
When, in olden times, the youth of all 
nations were instructed particularly and 
exclusively in their own national songs, 
it was a natural consequence that their 
mental dispositions should assume grad- 
ually the character of their music. 
National character has indeed its origin 
in such repeated impressions. For 
these reasons Plato excluded from his 
‘* Republic” the Lydian Key, because 
it combined with a certain outside glitter 
that effemination by which the Lydians 
became noted. 

At present, however, where music 
among all nations has lost its monoton- 
ous national character, especially when 
in the hands of virtuosos, where nearly 
all young persons sing and play and 
hear good cosmopolitan music—such 
monotonous impressions and particu- 
larities and exclusiveness of educational 
influence, the direction of a certain 
character to one certain point—are not 
any more possible, but all impressions 
are more general, therefore, more bene- 
ficial. 
national, but a noble, human attain- 


Music is not any more a purely 


ment, if, as above remarked, instruction 
in music is given by the teacher in the 
proper way. 


— > oe 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 


It has generally been the practice in 
our public schools heretofore to dis- 
criminate against female teachers in the 
There 
has never been any reason for this, ex- 
cept that they were women. Experi- 
ence has shown, where women are 
equally well qualified by education, 
that they are as good, and in many 
instances better educators than men, 
and justice demands that they should 
be as well paid. Thus far we are “a 
woman’s rights” man, and we are 
therefore, well pleased to record the 
fact that the present legislature has 
passed a law, by which hereafter, they 
will receive the same wages for their 
services, that is paid the stronger sex. 


salaries paid for their services. 








TEACHERS WHO EEE. 


BY T. L. P. HOLLMAN. 





E who clings obstinately to the 
past, ‘with its traditions, who 
will not hearken to the teachings 
5 of the present, and who sees 
nothing useful in the promises of 
the future—the ultra conserva- 





tive. 

He who is an iconoclast of old methods 
and who believes in nothing that is not 
an innovation—the ultra reformer. 

He who is £00 lentent, and who would 
substitute ** moral suasion ” for the rod 
in all cases. 

He who is ¢o0 rigid, and who would 
use the rod unsparingly for every, and 
for the slightest delinquency. 

He who is too watchful, and plays 
the part of a police detective. 

He who ever watches, and sees not 
the most flagrant misdemeanor. 

He who professes—in order to avoid 
the charge of partiality—to love an idle 
and disobedient pupil as much as one 
who is studious and obedient. 

He who would punish an idle and 
disobedient pupil, when it does wrong, 
more quickly than a studious and obe- 
dient pupil when z¢ does wrong. 

He who is so impolitically politic that 
he would treat a rich man’s son differ- 
ently from a poor man’s son. 

He who would pander to the igno- 
rance and pride of the rich. 

He who would pander to the igno- 
rance and envy of the poor. 

He who is a moral coward, and is 
afraid to correct a child when it does 
wrong, through fear that he may lose a 
pupil and a few dollars. 

He who, for the same reason, is afraid 
to tell the parent when a child does 
wrong. 

He who listens to, and tries to follow 
the advice of every one. 

He who listens to the advice of no one. 

He who is not as hard a student as 
any of his pupils. 

He who is too lazy to educate (Hduco 
—to lead out), and is content to be a 
mere lesson-hearer. 

He who has no higher aim than to 
make money by his profession. 

He who develops the intellect only, 
and neglects the moral nature. 

He who fails to exalt his profession, 
and to place it next in nobleness and 
utility to that of the ministry of the 
Gospel. 
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TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


HE applications for good teach- 
ers in the West and Southwest 
to this office, have become so 


numerous that we have deter- 
mined to establish a ‘*Teachers’ 
7 


“Bureau.” Those desiring teach- 
ers are requested to state as briefly as 
possible— 

1. Salary. 


2. Length of school term. 

3. Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least for 
the present, persons communicating with 
us will please enclose stamps for return 
postage. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 11. In a private school, an en- 
ergetic, cultured Christian gentleman, 
qualified to teach the sciences and math- 
ematics. The right man can command 
good pay. 

No. 12. A good teacher for a graded 
school. 

TEACHERS. WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 30. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College desires to secure a position aS 
teacher of some good school in Missouri ; 
will be ready to commence the middle 
of July. 

No, 31. A lady who has been teach- 
ing in Mississippi, but who is about 
removing to Missouri, would like to 
teach in some good school in Missouri. 

No. 32. A lady desires to teach in 
some of the public schools of St. Louis ; 
has had two years experience. 

No. 33. A lady desires a position 
as teacher in a graded school; is a 
graduate of State Normal School, New 
York ; prefers a thriving village or city 
in the West. 

No. 34. A gentleman would like to 
take charge of a graded school in some 
flourishing village or city in Missouri; 
has had several years experience in 
graded schools; can teach Latin and 
mathematics. 

No. 35. A graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity desires a position as principal of 


_ Some good high school or university ; 


has had six year’s experience, and holds 


® ‘even certificates from three States. 
| No. 36. A lady desires to teach in 
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some good graded school in a large 
town or city ; would prefer a primary or 
secondary school; has had four year’s 
experience. 

No. 37. A lady is desirous of obtain- 
ing a situation as teacher of a public 
school or department of one ; has made 
primary instruction, including the object 
system, a specialty. 

No. 38. A gentleman desires a posi- 
tion in a school where they want a first 
class teacher, and are willing to pay a 
good salary ; can teach German, French, 
Italian and music. 

No. 39. A lady desires a situation as 
teacher in a seminary, select, family, or 
graded school; can teach French, Ger- 
man, and any of the branches in colle- 
giate department ; has had sixteen year’s 
experience. 

No. 40. A gentleman desires to teach 
in some good school in Missouri ; salary 
must be good. 


2ee 


ILLINOIS. 


The law in Illinois, in regard to the 
teachers’ institutes, is very specific, as 
ours ought to be, and would have been, 
had we a State Superintendent capable 
of discharging the duties of his office. 

We publish the law and the comments 
by Hon. Newton Bateman : 


Section 4. When a teachers’ institute is 
held in a county, school directors shall allow 
their teachers to attend such institute, if they 
desire to attend, and no reduction of pay or 
loss of time shall be incurred by the teachers 
so attending, for the number of days during 
which they were in actual attendance upon 
such institute, as certified by the county super- 
intendent of schools: provided, that when such 
institute is held during a term of school, such 
leave of absence shall not be granted more 
than once during any one period ofsix months, 
nor for more than one week at any one time. 

This section is based upon the just assump- 
tion that the inhabitants of a school district 
get value received, a full equivalent, for the few 
days spent by their teacher in a well con- 
ducted institute, in the form of better teaching. 
The theory is that the loss of a week from the 
school room, once or twice a year, is more 
than compensated, to parents and tax payers, 
by the increase of professional knowledge 
and skill gained by the teacher at the insti- 
tute, and that itis therefore right and just to 
pay him for the time so spent, the same as if 
he had remained teaching, since he is serving 
the district with equal faithfulness, though in 
another form. This is the theory—a sound 
and reasonable one, as I believe. 

But the justice of the whole thing turns 
upon the actual use which the teacher makes 
of the time thus allowed him ; upon the fidel- 
ity with which he performs his part of the 
agreement. ‘Ihe law grants him leave of ab- 
sence for a certain specific purpose, namely, 
to better fit himself for his duties by faithful 
attendance upon the exercises of the institute; 
not for mere recreation, or amusement, or 
self indulgence of any kind. The week al- 
lowed is for work, steady, earnest, persevering 
work in the institute; not for a holiday. 
Hence, the legislature has properly provided 





that the allowance of the time, and the re- 
mission the forfeiture of pay, shall be condi- 
tioned on a faithful compliance with the con- 
ditions imposed, of which the certificate of 
attendance is made the evidence. 





MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES. 





1. There are six different roads lead- 
ing to the summit of a mountain; how 
many different ways can a person go up 
the mountain and come down. 


2. A speaks the truth 3 times in 4; 
B speaks the truth 5 times in 6; and 
C is known to testify correctly 7 times 
in 8. What is the probability of an 
event being true which A and B assert, 
but C denies. 


3. Two cylinders, whose height and 
bases are equal, intersect at right angles. 
Required the surface and solidity com- 
mon to both, when their altitude is 10 
feet and the radius 2 feet. 

Answers are requested to the above. 


Answers to Problems, by Eli Flint, in 
the Journal of Education for March. 
‘‘1, Three straight lines are drawn at 

random on an infinite plane, and a fourth 
line is drawn at random to _ intersect 
them ; find the probability of its passing 
through the triangle formed by the other 
three. Willany one please furnish an 
answer to the above ?” 

The probability, I think, is 3. 

‘¢ 2, Find two positive rational num- 
bers, such that, if from each of them, and 
also from the sum of their squares, their 
product be subtracted, the three remain- 
ders may be rational square numbers.” 

SOLUTION. 

Let XY and 7? denote the required 
numbers. 

By the question we have 

X—Xy—a square number —a’*x? say (1) 
peas *§ § =e ee 

xX y—xy=a 6“ 6c“ a 6c (3) 
Solving (1) and (2): 

B—1 a—t 
mag ee 

Substituting these values in (3) we 
have— 

(a°—1)*+(6°—1)*—(a°—1) (6—1)=a 

rational square. 

Put 64+1—=a—1, and we get— 
(a—3)’ + (@+1)’—(a+1) (@—3=4 
rational square. 

“. a’—2a+13=—(a—z)’, suppose, 

2°—13 


: 3 
whence a=2(2 {2 where z may be 


taken at pleasure. 
When z=2, a=—}, 6=—}$ ;and the 
two numbers are x—=;$$5, y=i3:- 
Other answers can be obtained. 
J. M. GREENWOOD, 
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OUR CIRCULATION. 


: JUNE, 1870. 











Our friends will, we are sure, be 
pleased to read the following corres- 


pondence : 
OFFICE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ? 
708 and 710 Chesnut street, , 
St. Louis, March 8, 1870. \ 


R. P. Struptey, & Co., Printers, Sta- 
tioners, etc., St. Louts, Mo.: 





GENTLEMEN: Will you please exam- | 


ine your books, and report to me the 
number of copies of the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion you deliver each month? 
I want the facts for publication. 

Very truly yours, 

J. B. Merwin, Zd. and Pub. 
- OFFICE or R. P Stuptey & Co = 
ithographers, Printers, and General Stationers, 
221 N. Main street, S. W. cor Olive, 


St. Louis, March 14, 1870. J 


J. B. Merwin, Esq., Editor and Pub- 
lisher Fournal of Education, St. 
Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry 
as to the number of copies of the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon which we have 
printed for you, we have to say, that in 
September, 1868, we printed 3,000 
copies of the first issue, and since that 
time the number has been regularly 
increasing so that for months past the 
regular editions have been 5.000 
copies per month. 

Yours, truly, 
R. P. Stuptey & Co. 
‘eiiiaee 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





We clip the following from the Zex- 
ington Register, and commend it to the 
It 


is a matter of simple justice, which will 


consideiation of all school directors. 


work good to teachers and those who 
employ them. The editor says: : 
We were told the other day that the teach- 
ers of our city schools, had requested, or were 
about to request the City School Board, to 
elect teachers for the coming year at the ex- 
piration of the present year. Whether made 
or not, this is areasonable request and one 
which in our opinion, ought to be readily and 
willingly led to, A teacher who has not 


. 





only faithfully, but acceptedly labored for a 
year, deserves a certificate of re-election at 
the close of his labors. We never taught 
school, and of course cannot speak from ex- 

erience, but,we think we know enough about 
it, to be able to say, that such a certificate 
would enable him to enjoy his brief respite 
from labor much better. On the other hand, 
if the services of a teacher is to be dispensed 
with, it is but justice to him that he should 
be notified of it so that he may look out else- 
where for a situation. We hope that the 
Board will elect teachers at the close of this 
present term whether the teachers request it 
or not, for it would be better for all parties 
concerned. 





oe» e 
TOO MUCH. 
| «EE, . eo oa : : 
ézreo HERE is a sense in which 
i i ; 
teachers attempt too much. 
“ There is a standard of attain- 


ments, and measurement of pro- 
gress, that has obtained widely 


oe 
€ 
among pupils, parents and 
teachers which depreciates instruction 
widely and seriously. 

If the prevailing ideas, in the old- 
time school, were reduced to a theory, 
it would look something like this, 
absurd though it appears, when con- 
cisely stated. The mind of the pupil 
is a passive receptacle of facts and 
formulas, and is educated in the propor- 
tion that it is filled; or, from another 
standpoint, the mind is a seive through 
which dry words, like sand, must be 
poured continuously, The measure of 
the teacher’s merit is his ability to pour 
in the measure of the pupil’s advance- 
ment, his power to receive—-how many 


| pages passed over, how many words 


riddled through the brains, how much 
memorized, within a given time. 

Under this process, what wonder if 
we have dyspeptics, dolts, and every 
variety of chronic mental disease and 
deformity? Such must necessarily be 
the rule, not the exception, in this blind 
gormandizing. 

Health, strength, and amplitude of 
mental and moral manhood never result 
from cramming, with no reference to 
quantity and quality and adaptation of 
Milk 
meat for adults. 
Good digestion, too, is quite as impor- 
tant as wise and well-timed feeding. 


proper quantities and qualities. 


for babes; strong 


We touch this question more seriously 
when we attempt to organize and grade 
schools. We have seen scores of pupils 
in the fourth and fifth readers, who 
could not read well in the second, and 
have brought down not only their wrath 


but the wrath also of parents, by c!assi- 


fying according to attainments, 











These things ought not so tobe. Not 
how much, but how well, is the test | 
question. However great the opposition, 
teachers are principally responsible for 
this matter. 

One crowning quality of the good 
teacher is a manly independence, which 
will enable him to stand up conscien- 
tiously to known duty and do it. 

Education, which is another term for 
right development, as a process, must 
be natural, gradual, complete at every 
step. ‘‘ Nothing so prolific as a few 
things well learned,” is a proverb well 
worth heeding. You put into the hand 
of the pupil the keen blade that shall 
enable him to cut the Gordian knot in 
every science, when you have given 
him a mastery of fundamental princi. 
ples, and a mastery of his own self 
activities. Not memory to retain 
and repeat verbatim the contents of an | 
encyclopedia, but the power to interpret 
and express at every step, in every sub- 
ject, in the light of underlying princi- 
ples—this is the test and aim of scholar. 
ship. To this end it is the teacher's 
duty to stimulate and guide, but not to 
carry his pupil—help to self help. 

Inspiration is the best part of instruc- 

tion. Kindle the scholarly spirit and | 
you ensure conquest. A real victory, 
a conscious, actual mastery of subject 
matter, is the only ground and measure 
of solid attainments and the genuine 
love of learning that shall sustain in 
future struggles and conquests. The 
true scholar rejoices to meet and master 
difficulties. These are his blessings. 
He gathers strength in every struggle. 
He glories in the bloodless battles that 
add to his own conscious worth and 
power. He began by doing everything 
well; he goes ou to complete every step 
he undertakes, before he attempts the 
next; he masters, because he has mas 
tered—the habit ensures perpetual vic- 
tory. A little well done, is better than 
much illy done. Solid are better than 
superficial attainments. 


a 


> 


Hon. M. L. LaucGutiin, of Saline 
County, is a candidate for the office of 
State Superintendent, and will bring tf 
the position, if elected, experience, abil- 
ity and integrity. 








HE that is good will become bette; 
and he that is bad, worse, for virtue; 
vice and time never stop. 


> . 
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This building is designed to accommodate 
a school having two departments, a primary 
and intermediate grade. Itis adapted to any 
school in which two teachers are employed. 
The style of the building is plain, but will 
admit of ornamentation by pilasters, cor- 
nices, brackets, &c. It affords two excellent 
school rooms, well lighted and well venti- 
lated, and connected: with folding doors, 
allowing the two departments to unite in 
general exercises. 

There are two entrances in opposite sides 
ot the building, one for boys and the other 
for girls, and by a somewhat novel arrange- 
ment a sort of double hall is afforded each 
side, without the expense of wings. The 
entire building is 36 by 52 feet, making each 
school room 34 by 25 feet, with 13 feet: space 
between floor and ceiling. Each room is 


seated for sixty pupils. 
this page. 

d d. Sliding doors, sliding into the double 
partitions, e e, partly dividing each hall. 

C C, Chimneys coming 2 feet below ceiling 
and allowing sliding doors to pass beneath 
them. 

SS, Stoves. 

V V, Ventilating flues coming down to the 
floor and opening above ceiling in ventilating 
flues in chimneys. 

T T, Teachers’ tables. 

If the desks are 3} feet long, the mid- 
dle aislés may be 21 inches each, and the 
side aisles two feet. But for primary pupils 
it is better to make the desks only 3 feet long, 
and add the extra room thus saved to the 
aisles. This building will cost, furnished 
with patent desks, about $1,500. This is 
one of the series of school houses furnished 
in Adams’ System of School Records. 


See ground plan on 





A PLAIN TALK ON WANTS. 


We clip the following very sensible 
article, written by a County Superinten- 
tendent, from one of, our Illinois ex- 
changes, and hope it will not only be 
read, but re-read by all teachers and 
school officers until] its suggestions are 
acted upon: 


The summer term of our schools is about 
commencing. Observation taught me, on 
looking into the schools during the past win- 
ter, that directors and teachers were not fully 
alive to the importance of a blackboard and 
its appendages. It is not presumed that 
every director feels keenly the importance of 
this piece of furniture in the school-room, 
for he may not be, or ever have been, a 
practical teacher. But it is presumed that 


every well qualified teacher knows—nay — 
more, is fully alive to—its importance and - 


use. Ina number of the schools into which 

I called last winter, being desirous of illus- 

trating something pertaining to what I was 

talking about, I looked for chalk—but in vain. 

I was informed— We are just out.’’ This 

dodge may do well for the store-keeper who 

likes to keep up appearances, but it is out of 
place for the school-room. ‘Then, again, the 

blackboard—that is, the thing they call the 
blackboard—in most of these instances was 

the poorest excuse possible for the wit of 
man to devise to supply a real want; and 

some of the schools had neither blackboard 

nor chalk. ‘The teacher who cannot be sup- 

plied with the urgent necessities to facilitate 

the practical business of the school-room 

ought to resign, and save his or her reputa- 

tion for a better place, where all are alive to 

these real wants, and will have them, and let. 
the place be filled by some ‘‘ school-keeper,” 

who lives, moves and has a being in the 

“Dark Ages” times of the past, and who 

can appreciate the saying: ‘‘They didn’t 

have any of them things when I went to 
school, and I didn’t see no use of ’em.” 
How would the thrifty farmers of the county, 
now using the reaper, mower, harvester and 
corn planter, like to go back to the sickle, the 
hand cradle, the scythe and the hoe? You. 
with your harvester march majestically 
through the beautiful, waving grain. and 
gather it in, and you glory triumphantly of 
to-day over yesterday. You say, in spirit- 
and action: 
dead’? 





In the midst of the vicissitudes and trials” 


of the teacher should he not have some 
triumphs ? 


Such are the improvements in the quali 


and style of school furniture and black * 
boards at present, that the wants of schools — 


can be supplied at a trifling cost, and there= 
fore, there is no good reason why our school- 
rooms should not be attractive as possible. 

If intelligence be manifested before and on 
the blackboard, like a thoroughly polished 
mirror, it will return in clear, reflected light, 
a full counterpart. 

I propose soon to recommence the work of 
looking after schools, and if there are any 
that I did not see last winter, I hope to see 
them this summer. I would therefore ‘‘ pro- 
voke to emulation,’”’ that your school-room 
may be so furnished with teacher, scholar 
and furniture, and found in that condition 
that the truth can but be said by saying: 
everything there is done decently, and found 
in order. I would suggest to teachers to be 
bold enough to ask directors earnestly for 
such appliances as you feel you are in need 
of, and to directors, that you are not doing 
your whole duty, neither to yourselves, the 
parents, the teachers, the scholars, nor to the 

opes of the future glory of our country, if 
you neglect to supply so important means of 
progress in the work of the school-room. 


“Let the dead past bury its 
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THe Nation: THe Founpations or Crvin 
ORDER AND Po.iticaL LirE IN THE UNITED 
States. By E. Mulford. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton, 1870. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Co. 


It is strange that our own nation 
should live upwards of three-quarters 
of a century, before a single important 
book should appear in which the foun- 
dations of civil authority are treated of 
in a positive manner. Negatively, it is 
true, there are a myriad of treatises 
which undertake to show the basis of 
“the State. Who has not read, in some 
form, the Rousseau-Jefferson theory : 
Man is By NATURE endowed with in- 
alienable rights, &c.? These rights are 
in him like properties in a thing, or in- 
deed like pins in a pincushion; and 
this too all dy zature, just as the beaver, 
_ the hawk, the hyena, possess proclivities, 
_ by nature. In the time of the French 

Revolution, it became the fashion to 

explain everything by its zature. If 

you wished to establish anything beyond 
- eavil, all you had to do was to assert 
» that it was something that had a natural 
. Origin, outside of human caprice. If 
anything was to be overthrown, you 
need only show that it was a human 
invention. The French monarchy be- 
_ ing no longer fit to exist, France, the 
most artificial of nations, set out to re- 

turn to a “state of nature.” By a 
- series of cataclysms, she descended the 

‘steps of civilization, until she reached 
anarchy and Robespierre. What man- 
sind had been so long building—the 
institutions of civilization—all these 
were to be reduced to ashes: they were 
not *‘products of nature.” 

The theories of materialists which 
assign a natural or conventional origin 
- to institutions, and in particular to the 
State, are everywhere present in our 
literature. We have somehow man- 
aged to live nearly a century with theo- 
ries that would annihilate our national 
existence the moment they were logically 
carried out. Our late civil war grew 
out of the first regular and systematic 
attempt to push to their results such 
mechanical theories. Government is a 
rope of sand which can bind nothing 
else, but on the contrary needs binding 
itself: on this basis, secession is as nor- 
mal as government. 

Mr. Mulford has developed in a mas- 
terly manner the true philosophical 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































theory of government. No book on its 
theme remotely approaching Mr. Mul- 
ford’s in profundity and exhaustiveness, 
has ever before appeared in the English 
language. Although it draws exten- 
sively from the great treatises in Ger- 
man—those of Hegel, Stahl, Trende- 
lenburg, Bluntschli, Rothe and Fichte 
—yet its matter is so completely digested 
that its foreign traces are mostly re- 
moved. The book comes just at the 
right time. Everybody of an earnest 
cast of mind is peering into the future 
and asking himself: ‘* What next?” 
‘What is this great power we have 
become conscious of during our civil 
struggle — this overwhelming power 
that we have as a nation, and not as 
individuals?” It seems that here is an 
open mystery. Here is a whole which 
has different properties from its parts. 
As individuals we cannot delegate to 
another the power to coerce, to judge, 
to put to death, to confiscate. Not an 
individual of us has any such right. 
What mysterious being is this that we 
have (apparently) created over us, that 
has such wonderful power? The State 
—THE STATE—what is it? Out of its 
mysterious prerogative, what new events 
may flow in the not distant future? In 
its next phases, what hinders all our 
boasted self government from a meta- 
morphosis that shall merge in absolut- 
ism? or barbarism? Whither do we 
tend with our universal suffrage, with- 
out distinction of education, color, sex, 
age, or condition ? 

No other book discusses so ably these 
questions, vital to every American. No 
other book goes over the whole ground 
—giving all the theories that have been 
got up, classifying them in such a way 
as to show their fallacies at a glance. 
No other book in the English language 
has a positive result, like the one given 
in Mr. Mulford’s treatise on “* The Na- 
tion.” 


Tue InstTITUTE READER AND NORMAL CLass 
Book. ~ William Cole. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. For sale by St. 
Louis Book and News Company. 


This book is divided into four parts. 
Parts first, second and third are devoted 
to such topics as the author hopes may 
be found useful in the training schools. 
The system of vocal culture is based on 
Dr. Rush’s Philosophy of the* Human 
Voice. The selections are good, and 
are printed on tinted paper with good 
type. 








CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Re- 
flective Thought in Greece, and the Posi- 
tive Teaching of Christ and his Apostles. 
By B. F. Cocker. DD., Professor of Moral 
and_ Mental en the University 
of Michigan. New York: Harper & 
Brothers: 1870. For sale by E. P. Gray. 
By that distinction ‘‘ between sponta- 

neous and reflective thought ” one very 

readily recognizes the follower of 

Cousin, the great Eclectic Philosopher. 

A certain French brilliancy, mingled 

with very respectable positive results, 

a brilliancy accompanied with shallow- 

ness, no doubt,—this follows as a matter 

of course. A severe word against 

Cousin and his followers can hardly be 

spoken by a believer in philosophy, ex- 

cept when he remembers with a blush 
of the disgraceful surrender to Sir Wm. 

Hamilton after a short attack, in which 

the latter fired round Dutch cheeses 

in place of real bomb shells. The 
chivalrous Frenchman could only sit 
down, and with chagrin ill-concealed 
under a show of generosity, “‘ translate 
his opponent’s review-article into 
French.” All the shallow pretence of 
exhaustiveness and tabulation which the 
world has seen ad nauseum from the 
followers of Sir William was used with 
deadly effect upon Cousin’s then ex- 
tremely popular Eclecticism. The dif- 
ferent views of ‘the Absolute” in its 
relation to human knowledge were given 
in tabular form: this was Schelling’s 
view, this was Cousin’s view, this mine, 

(Sir W. H.’s) etc. What could one do 

against so learned a philosopher as 

Hamilton? Nothing, of course. So 

they went down before him, and for 

thirty years Hamilton triumphed. Tri- 
umphed until his followers undertook to 
verify by exact quotation of the original 
his great show of erudition. Then his 
misconceptions of the original began to 
appear, and Hamilton with his negative 
tenets gradually to go down. But 

Cousin has not again recovered from the 

obscurity into which Hamilton drove 

him, and it seems a strange book to read 
in these days—these essays of Dr. 

Cocker with so strong a reminder of 

Cousin. That Dr. Cocker has studied 

Hamilton, and Herbert Spencer, and 

Morell, and Comte, and Grote, and 

Lewes, and Archer Butler, and Calder- 

wood, and Martineau, and Mr. Abbott, 

(in the North American Review) we 

have abundant evidence, but what .has 

really been of service in his philosoph- 
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ical culture is, after all, Cousin. His 
attempt in this volume remains a noble 
one, though by no means carried out: 
the attempt to show the identity of 
truth in philosophy with truth in Chris- 
tianity in areligiousform. But in order 
to do this he should have mastered the 
severer forms philosophy has achieved 
in modern times. After reading what 
he says of Hegel (pp. 65 to 70) it be- 
comes very clear that he will have no 
eye wherewith to see the sublimest and 
most Christian heights of thought. 
They are above the clouds to him. 
What he considers pantheism with 
Hegel, on page 66, we find him consid- 
ering good theism on page 414, when 
Aristotle says the same thing. His sub- 
sequent remarks show him to under- 
stand neither Hegel nor Aristotle, but 
to overrate the theology of Plato— 
seeming to be utterly ignorant of scho- 
lasticism and the true source otf Chris- 
tian Theology, which found nowhere 
except in Aristotle the speculative depth 
adequate to express its mysteries. 

We began by speaking of the positive 
elements found in Cousin—we close by 
saying that Dr. Cocker’s book wiil be 
deservedly prized for the great amount 
of positive truth it contains after all 
abatement has been made for its defects. 
It is the best thing to £zow the truth, 
but it is at least the zex¢ best thing to 
believe it, and Dr. C. believes it. 

An ENGLIsH- GREEK Lexicon. By C. D. 
Yonge. With many new articles, an appen- 
dix of proper names and Pillon’s Greek 
Synonyms, (to which is prefixed an essay 
on the Order of Words in Attic Greek 
prose, by Charles Short LL.D., Professor 
of Latin in Columbia College, New York.) 
Edited by Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor 
of Greek in Columbia College, editor of 
“Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con,” etc., etc. New York: Harper & 


Brothers, publishers; 1870. For sale by E. 
P. Gray. 


What the student has long needed— 
an English-Greek Lexicon, made after 
the plan of Liddell & Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon—has at length made 
its appearance. The excellent work of 
Liddell & Scott, republished in this 
country, under the editorship of Profes- 
sor Drisler, more than twenty years ago, 
still holds its rank as ¢he Greek Lexi- 
con, with no competitor, When we 
remember that Yonge published the 
first edition of the valuable work here 
named, in 1849, it strikes us as remark- 
able that it has never before been re- 
printed here. 

The merits of Mr. Yonge’s work 





can be appreciated fully only upon 
reference to the English-Greek vocabu- 
laries before in use. The absence of 
authorities for Greek equivalents given in 
those works rendered it necessary for the 
careful student to turn in every instance 
to his Greek-English Lexicon to verify 
the word chosen, and fix the period in 
which the word was used. In Yonge’s 
Lexicon the authorities are always given 
with the equivalents, and the student can 
find at once exactly what he is seeking, 
and runs no danger of using a poetic 
expression for a prose one, or vice versa, 
nor need he be at a loss to discriminate 
at once the pure classic expression from 
those employed by later scholiasts or 
lexicographers. The valuable list of 
synonyms translated from the French of 
Pillon, and the learned essay by Profes- 
sor Short, impart great additional value 
to the present publication, and Ameri- 
can scholarship is again laid under 
heavy obligations to Professor Drisler 
and the enterprising house of Harper 
& Brothers. 


READING AND ELocuTion, THEORETICAL AND 
Practicat. By Anna T. Randall. New 
York: Published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. O.M. Baker, General Agent, 
rary A] al bY 
503 North Fourth — eet, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Randall, the author of this work, 
has been for years a teacher of reading 
and elocution in the Oswego Normal 


School. She has given us some most 


admirable selections, accompanied by a 
comprehensive method of teaching the 
art of elocution, all of which we should 
like to commend, if the type used was 

It is of 

infinitely more importance to preserve 

unimpaired the vision of the pupils in 
our public schools than to save space in 

a text book by using small type. 

Let us have in all text books large, 
full, clear type. 

THE MEN Wuo ADVERTISE: American News- 
paper Rate Book and Directory, 1870. Geo. 
>, Rowell & Co., newspaper advertising 
agents, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

We have received a copy of this in- 
valuable Newspaper Directory, pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., con- 
taining a complete and accurate list of 
all the dailies and weeklies published in 
the United States and British Provinces. 
Bound up with this volume is a Rate- 
Book, giving the cost of advertising in 
most ot the principal newspapers in the 
United States. There is also some 
agreeable reading in the shape of biog- 
raphies of well known advertisers. The 
whole forms a large octavo volume of 
nearly nine hundred pages, and is sold 
for five dollars. 


of proper size. It is too small. 





Wagazine Potice . 





Putnam's Magazine for June pre- 
sents a table of contents of more than 
usual interest. The question is asked 
**Can we not have a more readable 
Bible? and is very sensibly answered in 
the affirmative. We commend this ar- 
ticle, and say amen to its conclusions. 

Let us have ‘¢a Paragraph Bible.” 


Hearth and Home is to addto its other 
attractions, which are by no means few 
nor small, a series of sketches entitled 
Jethro Throop’s Night Thoughts, by 
John Thomas, who is no other than 
Petroleum V.Nasby. The great hu- 
morist will take an honest country boy 
to the city, conduct him through the 
usual experience, and restore him to his 
home a sadder and wiser boy, satisfied 
that the peaceful, honest, and temperate 
life of the farmer is the best and safest 
life that can be lived. This is a lesson 
greatly needed at this time, and Nasby 
is the man to teach it. 
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TRANSPOSITION. 


Every student of nouns, pronouns and 
verbs, knows the necessity of transpos- 
ing language for the sake of ascertain- 
ing its grammatical construction. The 
following shows twenty-six different 
readings of one of Gray’s well known 
poetical lines, yet the sense is not 


affected : 


The weary ploughman plods his homeward way, 
The ploughman, weary, plods his homeward way, 
His homeward way the weary ploughman plods, 
His homeward way the ploughinan, weary, plods, 
‘rhe weary ploughman homeward plods his way, 
The ploughman, weary, homeward plods his way, 
His way, the weary ploughman homeward plods, 
His way, the ploughman, weary, homeward plods, 
The ploughman, homeward plods his weary way, 
His way the ploughman, homeward, weary plods, 
His homeward weary way, the ploughman plods, 
Weary, the ploughman homeward plods his way, 
Weary, the ploughman plods his homeward way, 
Homeward, his way the weary ploughman plods, 
Homeward, his way the ploughman, weary, plods, 
Homeward, his weary way, the ploughman plods, 
The ploughman, homeward, weary plods his way, 
His weary way, the ploughman homeward plods, 
His weary way, the homeward ploughman plods, 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way, 
Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way, 
The ploughman, weary, his way homeward plods, 
The ploughman plods his homeward weary way, 
The ploughman plods his weary homeward way, 
Weary the ploughman his way homeward plods, 
Weary, his homeward way the ploughman plods, 


- + 2 ~ e 
REFRIGERATORS. —Several of our 
friends have tried the refrigerators and 
ice boxes sold by Mr. James Stillman, 
at 7o1 Market street, and have found 
them to be first class in all respects. 
Ficut hard against a hasty temper. 
Anger will come but resist it stoutly. A 
spark may set a house on fire. A fit of 
passion may give you cause to mourn 
all the days of your life. 
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RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 
Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD.* 

Arrives. 
10.30 p. m 
5.00 p.m 


Leaves. 
Piecing Express (Sundays excepted).. 6.30 a. m. 
Peoria & Quincy Express, (Sundaysex-) 11.15 a. m. 
nmicako 4 ay Baan (Sundays ex- 
This train runs only to 
Bi pomington Saturday night 3:45 p. m. 10:30a.m 
Chicago Fast Express, (Saturdays ex.) 6.30 p.m. 8.45 a. m 
INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND ST. Li eeepte RAILROAD.* 
Express (Sundays excepted) 6.45 a 8.35 a.m 
ing Express,( Saturdays Smee): 3. = p. =~ 3.10 p.m 
— ag rk (Sundays excepted).. 2.00 p. m. 8.30 a. m 
3:30 p. m. 8.30 a.m 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Mail Train Kenoapt Sundays) 
Fast Express, daily 
Night Express, (saturday 8 excepted)... 
Acc jon, (Sun ex.).. 


10:50 p. m 
600 a.m 
12.00 p. m 
6.30 a.m 
7:25am 
4:00p.m 
6.30 p.m 





Washington Accommodation 
Franklin Accommodation 

Sunday Trains—For Franklin.. 6.12 p.m 

For Washingto n-. 1:0p m. 9: 47 a.m 

© ad on the Boonville Branch icave Tipton at 720a.m and 


8T. LOUIS ANP IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 
Mail, (Sundays excepted) 6.40 a. m. 
Express, da: ily + 4.10p.m 
Dedoto, (Sundays excey 5.15 p.m 
Carondelet and Docks 6.45 p. m. 
te 7.0 a. in 
8.45 a. m. 
10.15 m. 
1200m. 
2.00 p. m. 
515 p.m. 
7.45 p.m. 
&:00 p.m. 
1:00 p. in. 
4:10 p. m. 
- 10:1l5a.m. 
12:45 a, m. 
NORTH MISSOURI BAILBOAD. 
Mail and Express, ee excepted) 9:00a.m. 
Night Express, (daily) 4:00 p. m. 
Macon Express, (Sundaysexcepted).... 12:00p.m. 
St. Charles Accom., (Sundays excepted) 9 50a. m. 


12.45 p. m 
10.00 a.m 
8.20a m 
6.30a m 
&.30a.m 
10.00 a. m 
11.45a m 
11.45 a. mn 
1455p. 
5.00 p. m 
7.30 p.m 
7:45 p.m 
12:45 p.m 
10:00 a. m 
10:00 a.m 
12:30a m 


and Docks. 
and Docks.... 


Sunday Trains—E. xpress 
Caronde' let.. 


6:20 p.m 
6:45 a. m 


8:00 a.m 
4.45 p.m 


5! 15 p.m, 
OHIO AND vmonneed vi BALLRUAD. * 
5 a.m. 11:15 p. m 
7 ik 6:00a.m 
1.30p.m 
- é 8:30 a. m 
8ST. LOUIS, VANDALIA AND TERRE HAUTE AND ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL BALLROADS.* 
Chicago Mail , (Sunday excepted) 
Dubuque Day Express, (Suday ex) 
Cairo Ex FESR y (Sunday excepted).. 
Dubuque Night Express. (Sat. ex).. 
Vandalia Accomo. (Sundays excepted) 345 pm 
Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 645 pm 
BELLEVILLE AND EAST 8T. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
— (Sundays excepted) » 8&3 


950pm 


1220pm 
1229 pm 
1030am 
Wiam 


7:45a.m 

11:25 a.m 

4:45 p.m 

é 8:55 a. m 
ATLROAD. 

Trains leave the Sev ta. § ee Pacific) depot ad » except Sun- 
day, at 7:35 a. m., for all stations. Arrive at 5: 

*The time mentioned for the de parture of the trains of these roads 

is the time at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 
er roads the tune given is chat at which trains leave the de- 








SCHOOL RECORDS. 


The New School Records & Blanks 


FOR USE OF 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTs, 
TOWNSHIP AND SUB- 
DISTRICT BOARDS, 


Prepared in accordance with the law, will be issued 
and ready for delivery by June 15th. 
These Books are handsomely bound, printed upon 


good paper, and will be furnished at lower rates than 
Simaiter ooks have been offered. 


Send orders to the Pul-lishers, 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO.. 
je-tf 221 N. Main Street, St. Louis. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
atients without a single failure or accident. 
Je agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 

OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 

entirely harmless. 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 





E would respectfully in- 
vite theattention of News- 
dealers, Booksellers and deal- 
ers in Cheap Publications, , 
*RoDG\60® Periodicals, Etc , to our fa- PRoDIGIGvS 
cilities for packing and forwarding everything in our 
line, with the utmost promptness and diipatch 
We keep constantly on hand a large stock of 
BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
WRITING DESKS, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
CHESS, 


CHECKERS, 
GOLD PENS, 
DOMINOES, 
MEM RANDUMS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of 


NOTE, LETTER, CAP & BILLET PAPERS. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 
press, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 
Magazines and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
we are General We = a Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY. 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a house in St Louis, which is 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves much 
time and labor in keeping their accounts 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO., 


207 North Fourth Street. 


MODEL HOUSE! Send stamps for ‘circular and 

Price List of Plens, Views, etc. 

HEALTHY HOUSE! Send 25 cts. for Descrip- 

tion. New and valuable improvements 

RADICAL REFORMATION in Architecture! 

Address GEO. J. COLBY, Architect, Water- 
bury, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE INUTAH 


OR THE 


MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM 


Y J. H. BEADLE, editor of the Salt Lake Re- 
porter, being an expose 01 the secret rites and 
ceremonies of the Latter Day Saints, with a full and 
authentic history of Polygamy and the Mormon sec .. 
from its origin until the present time. Illustrated 
with 34 fine engravings 
wg- Agents are having great success with this new 
and startling work. One in Bloomington, IIl., sold 
twenty-nine copies the first day; one in Rockville, 
Ind., seventy-one in two days, and many others over 
one hundred per week. Forcirculars andterms, ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 410 
Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“WAIT FOR THE BEST. 


IN PREPARATION AND WILL BE READY IN 
A 


JGUST, 1870, 


A MANUAL 


COMPOSITION AND RHETOIRC, 


BY 


JNO. 8S. HART, LL.D., 


Author of ‘In the School-Room,’’ Prin. of New Jer 
sey State Normal School, and formerly Prin, 
of Central High School, Philadelphia. 


Will be published by 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 & 19 South Sixth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, OF SEDALIA, 

Mo.—Summer Term opens Monday, July 1th, 
and closes Friday, August 12th, 1870. 
Address the Principal, GEO. P. BEARD 

Sedalia, Mo. 





New Books. Economy. 


STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICT 
ARITHMETIC, $0 30. This book of i ages 
contains beautiful illustrations with Tables and Ex- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMBTIC, $0 80, This book of 38) pages 
isa combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools @ good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than can be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of number, and includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHMETIC,$1; or Stoddard’s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth binding) $1 25, ‘These books are in- 
tended to be complete text ‘pooks for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and_ academies. 
They include ex slanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Temperature, 
Book- Keeping, etc. These new combination books 
furnish a full and thorough series of Arithmetics for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Combination 
School Arithmetic will alone serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, etc., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic, $1 50. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete Arithmetics (price $1) 
are now published. 


Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $0 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. ‘Ihis book is sufficient for 
District Schools, and for Graded Schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 

Exercisesin Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
tion (new) $0 50. Having direet reterence to Bul- 
lions’ two English Grammars 


Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $0 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of Bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. ‘This Latin Gram- 
mar contains several new and important features, 
and is commended by many good classic teachers as 
“*The best Latin Grammar published in this coun- 
try. 

Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, inthe order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct references to it. 


Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ary, $5. Containing Syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and distinct m: irks of the vowel 
quantities. 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 

Sullions’ Greek Grammur, revised Rev. .\. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Ken drick Greek Exercises, $1. To accompany 
B. & K.’s Greek Grammar, w ith references 

Aiden’s Science of Government, $150. For 
high schools and colleges, in connection with Amer- 
ican Institutions. 

Alden’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
$0 50. For common schools. 

Hooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene, 
$1 75. ‘‘lhave used the books of various authors 
on the subject of Physiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisfies me much more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, Il. 


Hooker’s First Book in eare siology 

Shaw’s Manual of English Literature. 

Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature : +4 
Lossing’s Primary History of U. 8.238 _* 
ieeting’ s Grammar School History of 


s., 25 
Letsing SGonasnon School History of U. 


8., 378 Pp, 

Lossing’s Pictorial History of U.S. 424p 2 00 
This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field. Book of the 
Revolution,’’ etc., etc., isnow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some class of pupils. It is the 
result of years of careful labor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the maps and illustrationn ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of School His- 
tories either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 

of our schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 

Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75 Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 
tion on Object Teaching, and a Glossary of Scientific 
Terms. 

<> NOTICE.--The above are the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to introduction, if 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school officers, 
by mail, post- paid, on receipt of half-price. 


ddress 
SSHELDON & CO., 
498 and 500 Broadway, N 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, Agent, 
308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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JAMES STILLMAN’S 
House Furnishing Store, 


NO. 701 MARKET STREET, | 

















A great variety of REFRIGEXATORS AND ICE 
BOXES constantly on hand and made to order 
These Refrigerators and Ice Boxes have taken the 
First Premium aT Every Farr where exhibited, 
and are the CHEAPEST IN USE. 


BE. F. HOBART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SCHOOL RECORDS, 
REGISTERS AND BLANKS, 


For the use of School Officers and Teachers, adapted 
to Schools of every Grade. Dealers in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BLANK BOOKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, 
STATIONERS’ GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER 


Printed Wrapping Paper, 


With the card of the party ordering it printed on 
each sheet; and 


UILDING PAPER 


Rock River Paper Co.’s Patent 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an 
ordinary book cover, and is saturated with 
tar and used on the outside of frame build- 
ings, under the clapboards, also under 
shingles and floors, to keep out damp and 
cold. It is also used on the inside, not 
saturated, instead of Plastering, and makes 
a warm and cheap wall. It costs only from 
$8 to $30 (according to size) to cover houses 
on the outside. 
33-Samples and descriptive circular sent free. 
Address, 

E. F. HOBART & CO., 
702 and 704 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo 











George O. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 
Lombard Block, - - - Chicago. 





ATTENTION, READER! 


FOR 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS, FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & €0., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St, 





pe@s~ Educational Buildings made a Specialty. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— or — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 

of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 

Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 

Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Inessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition— Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Publie In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griffith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. McMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

‘<T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools, 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen, 

(@z Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Il., or 
W. P. & 8. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘ MAURICE & DICKINSON, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Educational Buildings a Specialty. 





Would refer to J. L. D. MORRISON, Belleville, Llinois; Rev. JAMES SWEENEY, 
Glasgow, Mo.; FELIX COSTE, President, and CHAS. F. MEYER, 





Chairman Building Committee St. Louis Public Schools. 


Office: No. 111 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS. 





North Missouri Normal School. 


DAE for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, |November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 2ist. Fal term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 
Students, however backward, or 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LIVE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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Western Publishing & School Fnruishing Co, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pub.ishers of 






Mitchell’s Outline 
» Maps,Camp’s Series 
Geographies, Cut- 
Physiological 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 
And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, J. B. MERWIN, 
President W. P. & S. F..CO., 
708 & 710_Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


ter’s 





| Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


——o——_ 


STAIR BALLUSTERS & MEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 


TORNIN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 
Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 
sizes, very low for c:sh. 
Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 


F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 








ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS. 


Full information concerning these far-famed 
‘¢ FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH,’’ can be had in the 


HOT SPRINGS COURIER. 


Subscription. $3.00 peryear. Advertisements, 
each insertion, fifteen cents per line. Te.ms 
Cash, Address, 











“Courier, Hot Springs, Arkansas.” 















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0., 


CINCINNATI, 
Will Publish in time for Fall Schools, 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES 


OF 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


Complete in three books, PRIMARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE, and SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. New Maps: 
New Illustrations: New Plan: New Matter: Lessons 
in Map-Drawing. Send fora PROSPECTUS. 


—aAND— 


WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL 


ARITHMETICS, 


Uniting Mental and Written Exercises in a natura 
system of instruction. COMPLETE IN THREE Books: 
I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; Il. INTERMEDI- 
ATE ARITHMETIC; Iii, COMPLETE ARITHME- 
TIC. The series faithfully embodies the Inductive 
method of Teaching, and‘is adapted to the present 
condition of science, education and business. 


INow Ready, 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


3y¥ SIDNEY A. NORTON, A. M., 


Will include the latest discoveries, and at the same 
time give due attention to important principles which 
have Tong been well known’ 12mo. Illustrated. 360 
Engravings. Single copy for examination, $1.20. 


The Institute Reader, 


By WM. H. COLE. 


For the use of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal 
Schools. Contains much valuable instruction on the 
Art of teaching Reading, together with Exercises 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Grades; 
and a chapter on TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, and the 
manner of conducting them. There is nothing like it 
now published. 12mo. 360 pp. Single copy for ex- 
amination, 85c. 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 


By A. SCHUYLER, M. A. 

Sufliciently elementary for beginners who have a 
practical knowledge of Arithmetic, and sufliciently 
advanced and thorough for those who intend to pur- 
sue the Higher Mathematics. Sheep, 12mo. 368 pp. 
Single copy for examination, $1.25. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


RAY’S ASTRONOMY, 
RAY’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, 
PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL SINGER, 
SCHUYLER’S LOGIC, 
&c, &c. &e. 
x~3-For New Descriptive Circulars of any of 


the above Books, Price Lists, Terms for First 
Introduction, etc., address the Publishers, 
= 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


tf CINCINNATI, 
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PROSPECTUS | Washington University | D. APPLETON & C0.’S 
oF THE slang capinidascnat: WESTERN 


Journal of Education. 


CIRCULATION 
5,000. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Edncation and School Management. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the law, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections 
hoping by this means to conduct the JourNAL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance........ ».-sseceeee $1 50 
DRDO. 0c: ccavvicapshveesasetecs. (25 





Offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for 
a Course of Careful Training, and Thorough Instruc- 
tion not inferior to that of the best Colleges and 
Seminaries in the United States. Graduates and 
friends of Harvard, Yale and Troy, and other first- 
class Institutions, need not hesitate to send to this 
UNIVERSITY those desiring a good 

English, Classical, Scientific or Le- 

gal Education. 

The standard of the University is High in all its 
Departments, and while Thoroughness is insisted on at 
every stage, considerable latitude is allowed in 
choice of studies. The UNivrErsITy consists of the 
following Departments: 

I. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT (for boys), 
coment a@ six-year’s course in common 


English branches, and in studies preparatory 
to Colleges and Scientific Schools. Present | 
| SS ae eee 3l4 


Il. MARY INSTITUTE (a first-class School for 


girls and young ladies), with a very extended 
course of instruction. Present number of 
RN Ms 5a 30 Seine hs entiaeanedcemeanncess ss 169 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, Course of 
study four years. Present number of stu- 
S| See reer rc ner aan 38 
SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, embracing 
a complete three years’ course in Physics und 
Chemistry, and a three-years’ course in Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering. Present num- 
ae gk Ree een ee eee 13 
LAW DEPARTMENT (for both sexes). 
Length of course two years Number of stu- 
SS RENT erie ory rere ie Perr rer 31 


Il 


_ 


+ 


ay 


< 





Total number of students............... 565 
With Accomplished and Tried Instructors in every 
Department, the Untvexrsity claims not only the 
support of MISSOURI, but of all the WEST. 
students of limited means, but of real ability, 
receive every encouragement and all the assistance 
they actually need. All letters of enquiry: will be 
promptly answered. For a Catalogue and any further 
information, write to the 


“SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY, 
Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


“LOUOF Jo WOLSI'T oy) Jo SSOID 





The Very Highest Prize 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason of the fol- 
owing points of excellence: 


Elasticity of Stitch, ’ 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
; No Fastening of Seams, 
Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 


Practical qualities pre-eminently ag age by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing MachineS. 
BRoecH-sTrTCcr 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


P. B. HULSE, GENERAL AGENT, 
(Care S. G. Griggs §& Co.), 
117 and 119 State Street, - CHICAGO. 


We offer to Teachers over two hundred different 
Text-books, belonging to every branch of education, 
among which are the tollowing: 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
RECENTLY REVISED. 
The Best! The Cheapest! The Most Popular ! 


First Steps in Geography.... 
New Primary Geography . .... 00. <0s:«+sesccden 
New Intermediate Geography............ 

New Grammar-School Geography 
New Physical Geography (in press) . 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 

These surpass all others—I1st, In Philosophical 
arrangement; 2d, In gradual progression; 3d, In 
mode of memorizing; 4th, In fullness of explanation; 
5th, In agreement of maps with text; 6th, In beauty 
of maps, illustrations, text and execution. In fine, 
in every feature of a good Geography. s 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
APPLETON’S ARITHMETICS. 


Primary: Avithmctie: «.....6<<6.05.0:5.. ested 
Mental Arithmetic... 
Elementary Arithmeti 
Practical Arithmetic... 0 0csseccesseed tbe 

Key to Practical (for teachers’ use) 

Higher Arithmetic (in press). 

These books are new, and as perfect in all respects 
as care, thought and labor can possibly make them, 
Thoroughly graded, detinitions simple, arrangement 
natural, methods shortest and best, and sueh os are 
used by business men. 









English Grammar and Composition. 
By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Grammar............ . $0.50 
Quackenbos’s English Grammar .........-.... . 
‘Quackenbos’s First Lessons in Composition.. 6.90 
Quackenbos’s Course of Composition and Rhet- 
UNG cae eiccecaccacarasdsinnesnesanescacademedn i.75 
Brief and clear in detinitions, lucid in arrange- 
ment, happy in illustrations, practical in their exer- 
cises, full in explanations, and complete in every 


respect. 
HISTORY. 


Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the Uni- 

ee Ge are ee ee $0.75 
Quackenbos’s School History of the United 

ne ee rere tere rere ere er we 2. 

These Histories commend themselves to the people 

of the whole country. They are eminently tair on 
all questions of religion and politics; eschewing all 
prejudices, they carefully avoid any attempt to bias 
the young. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


_ 
— 


Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy......... .... $2.00 
Youman’s Chemistry......ccee..s00. sccseeeese ‘SO 
Huxley and Youman’s Physiology..... ...... 2.00 
Youman’s First Book in Botany............... 1.25 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying..............0.+.... 
Elisworth’s Single and Double Entry Book- 
ROGDING: 5 5 iis0e6.i's cwcecsinseisossvgeeceneesqeus 


Harkness’s Latin Series, with full course of Latin 


ext. 

Hadley’s Greek Grammars, with full course of 
Greek Text. 

Adler’s German-English Dictionaries, with full course 
of German Text. 

Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionaries, with full 
course of French Text. 

Copies for examination or introduction—Diction- 
aries excepted—will be sent to teachers or school 
Officers on receipt of one-half the above prices. Cat- 
alogues sent gratis. Correspondence invited. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, 


Or P. B. HULSE, care 8. C. Griggs & Co., 117 and 
119 State street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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UNEXCELLED FOR COMFORT, DURABILITY AND BEAUTY. 


Every Desk Eully Warranted. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


TERN PUD AND CHOOL FUIAISMING: CU 


| OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, MWilo. 


READ THE TESTIMONIAL OF CITY SUPT. W. T. HARRIS. 


JB. MERWIN, Esq., President Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., ST. LOUIS, April 4th, 1870. 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats, which your Company have put into the School 
Rooms in this City, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The New Parenr Gorgstc Dasxs, with the Curvep 
Fotprine Star Seat, with which you furnished the High School, are like the others,* not only substantial and beautiful, but 
by their peculiar construction, secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that upright 
position so necessary to the health and proper physical developement of the young. 
style of Desk to all who contemplate seating School Houses. Respectfully Yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, Supt. Public Schools of St. Louis. 


These considerations commend this 


*THE OTHERS REFERRED TO ABOVE ARE OUR 


COMBINATION DOESES AND SEATS, 
HEREWITH ILLUSTRATED. 

These we furnish in several qualities cf 

wood. In oiled Walnut, Cherry, Maple 

and Stained Poplar. 
They are strong and very serviceable. 

The cost for the grade with Stained Poplar, 

come at 


wer Pics than Home made Seals, “ZA. THESE MOST ECONOMICAL DEIS, 


JAMES B. MERWIN, President. 


And before purchasing elsewhere, or ar- 
ranging to have domestic made seats, every 
director furnishing a school room should 
send a sketch of his wants, and see at how 
very low cost we can give him 
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